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REVIEWS 

Syntax of Early Latin. Vol. II — The Cases. By 
Charles E. Bennett. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 
(1914). Pp. x+ 409. $4.00. 

The first volume of Professor Bennett's work, which 
appeared late in 1910, was reviewed by me in The 
Classical Weekly 5. 6-7, 1^-15. In that review 
some remarks were made on the general value of the 
book to Latinists and its meaning in the history of 
Latin scholarship. It is not necessary, therefore, to 
touch upon these points now, but it is proper to add 
that the great importance attached to Professor Ben- 
nett's labors is sufficiently indicated by the large num- 
ber of reviews — many by leading specialists — which 
were devoted to the first volume both in this country 
and in Europe. While in general these reviews were 
favorable, certain features of the volume called forth 
widespread criticism. It is interesting to note, at the 
outset of an examination of the second volume, that 
Professor Bennett has shown a commendable willing- 
ness to listen to criticism whenever it seemed well 
grounded. Objection was made, for example, to some 
of the texts which had been used as a basis of the cita- 
tions. In the present volume Vahlen's Ennius and 
Marx's Lucilius have been substituted, so far as they 
go, for Baehrens's Fragmenta (Preface, iii). This 
change will certainly be to the advantage of the book, 
but Professor Bennett is right in lodging a protest 
against those who seemed to assume that he bound him- 
self by the texts to which he refers. 

Other general criticisms of which Professor Bennett 
takes notice in his Preface are that his material is often 
incomplete even where completeness was apparently 
claimed, and that important monographs were not 
referred to. On the first of these points the author 
remarks that because of the defectiveness of many 
treatises on which he had hoped to depend he has had 
to make supplementary collections of his own; he 
records his belief, however, that "substantial complete- 
ness has been achieved in the material here presented". 
He adds, 'Wherever possible, I have given the exact 
number of instances of the occurrence of a usage. 
When a usage is found ten or more times, I have marked 
it 'frequent' ". With regard to the second point he is 
at pains to say that he has been unable "to utilize any 
literature appearing after the early autumn of 1913". 

The present volume is confined strictly to the syntax 
of the cases. After an interesting outline of the origin 
of the Latin case names and a brief treatment of the 
nominative, predicate nouns, and appositives (Chapter 
I), the main part of the book is arranged in six chapters, 
which deal in turn with the genitive, the dative, the 
accusative, the vocative, the ablative, and the locative. 
The main heads of classification were, of course, already 
at hand here — a condition far different from that which 
confronted the author in Volume I. In each chapter 
there is usually a preliminary discussion of the original 
force of the case in question; then follows the material, 
grouped now by form, now by function, as seems best 



for each subject. The impossibility of classifying 
adequately a large mass of syntactical material was 
noted in my review of Volume I. It is often necessary 
for the author to classify under one head material which 
could be equally well classified, according to the point 
of view, under several other heads. Classification must 
be more or less arbitrary, but the resultant defects may 
be mitigated by full cross-references and a good index. 
Professor Bennett has made use of both these expedients, 
although his Index might with profit be made fuller 
without becoming unwieldy. 

In connection with this point another claims atten- 
tion. The bibliographical references are scattered 
through the book, sometimes in the text, sometimes in 
the notes, and it requires considerable search to inform 
oneself what authorities have been used on any given 
subject. The book would be far more convenient if it 
contained an alphabetical list of titles, or if these titles 
were included in the Index. 

The theoretical parts maintain the high level attained 
in Volume I. They are clear, concise, and sensible. 
One is tempted to quote at length, but, since there is 
not space for this, I will merely refer, by way of illustra- 
tion, to the review of case theories (page 3, against 
Hartung), the remarks on the original force of the geni- 
tive (8), and the note (97) on the distinction sometimes 
made between the genitive and the ablative of price. 
All discussions of this sort are interesting, but I must 
protest once more against the occasional use of Teutonic 
terminology, e. g. "Grundbegriff", "Ursprache". 

The average reader, however, will find the theoretical 
parts of decidedly less value, I fancy, than the facts of 
early Latin which are the main content of the book. 
To such readers it will seem at times that there are too 
many categories, e. g. the inclusion of many genitives 
under what Professor Bennett calls 'Free Uses' (7 ft.). 
Everybody will be inclined to classify some of these 
cases more closely, and yet here, as often, it is probably 
better not to force outlying instances into too few cate- 
gories. In this connection it should be noted that dis- 
tinctions between the Possessive Genitive (38 ff.) and 
the Subjective Genitive (50 ff.) are often very hard to 
make. Sometimes one feels, in studying these lists, 
that the difference in meaning is not a difference of 
genitive functions but a difference in the meaning of the 
noun on which the genitive depends. Professor 
Bennett classifies as subjective, for example, many 
genitives depending on verbal nouns — abitus, aditus, 
adventus, etc., — but does the genitive in adventus senis 
differ essentially from that in senis animus or senis 
auctoritas? The distinction seems to lie in adventus, 
abitus, etc., which are nouns of action, so that it is 
easier here to say that the genitive denotes the person 
who is 'the author of some act', whereas animus and 
(not to the same degree) auctoritas do not clearly imply 
action. The frequency of such expressions as tuns 
{mens, etc.) adventus, tuus animus, etc., shows that in 
adventus senis the genitive may be absolutely equivalent 
to a possessive. 
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But, after all, fulness in presenting the facts is the 
essential thing here as elsewhere, however one may 
differ about the finer points-of classification. The book 
will be used chiefly for the light it may throw on points 
which are not adequately treated in available editions 
of Latin authors. Tested in this way it proves its 
value. We may illustrate from Plautus's Epidicus, of 
which there is no good annotated edition. In that play 
there are points of syntax in verse 13 (the ablative in 
gradibus es), 39 (supersede with ablative), 239 (the geni- 
tive in- sermonis fallebar), 264 (utor with accusative), 
285 (te . . . abscedat), 297 (nihil as adverb,) etc., 
etc., which are either settled or much further advanced 
towards solution by Professor Bennett's material and 
discussions. Even such excellent editions as that of 
Brix — Niemeyer, for Plautus, and Dziatzko (revised by 
Hauler and Kauer) for Terence, may often be corrected 
or supplemented without the necessity, as formerly, of 
turning to a collection of monographs. 

Since it is impossible in a brief review to deal at all 
adequately with a book so crammed with facts, I must 
confine myself in the little remaining space to a few 
points which seem open to criticism. In the first place 
there are a number of topics on which the material is 
incomplete. I find nothing, for example, on such cases 
of attraction as Epid. 329 quid ilium ferre vis qui, tibi 
qttoi divitiae domi maxumae sunt, is nummum nullum 
habes, etc., which would naturally find a place at page 7. 
The section on attraction with nomen est (165-166) does 
not do justice to the phenomenon of attraction in 
general. There is a statement (7) about partitive 
apposition, but no examples with quisque, quisquam, or 
aliquis are given; compare Prehn, Quaestiones Plauti- 
nae De Pronominibus Indefinitis (Program, Strassburg, 
1887), who cites for quisquam Am. 1071 and 1099, and 
for aliquis Epid. 399, Merc. 131, 910, Men. 674, Ace. 
425 R. (aliquis cette), Adel. 634. Quisque is more 
common in this construction than the other two pro- 
nouns. In the list of verbs with indirect object (no) I 
miss fio, although sum is included and fit with ablative 
is listed (335); compare Bacc. 360, quid mihi fiet, etc. 
At page 257 there is no explanation of the forms eccum, 
eccam, etc., although ellum is explained (258); at page 
260 there is no explanation of the accusative, etc., in 
constructio ad sensum, and yet an explanation is pre- 
cisely what some users of the book will look for here. 
Add to the list (351) of ablatives of means with verbs, 
etc., of filling, etc., Cist. 127, me complevi flore Liberi, 
and Poen. 701 te repplebo . '. . geumatis, and to 
verbs with ablative of price (354) paciscor, e. g. Bacc' 
865, 879, etc. Another case of lucri facere (94) can be 
added from Hoffmann's article (Jahn's Jahrbucher 
[1874], 556), and the list of vocatives with interjections 
(268 ff .) is not complete. In all these cases, particularly 
the last, completeness is not necessarily essential, but 
wherever the lists are not intended to be complete the 
fact should be stated. 

Probably some of the apparent omissions are due to 
the author's intention to reserve phenomena for later 



treatment. This may be true of the omission of 
numero, temperi, and luci from the lists of ablatives of 
•time and temporal uses of the locative (379 f., 390) 
and fini with a genitive (70, where fini with the abla- 
tive is given). But, even if Professor Bennett regards 
some or all of these as fully developed adverbs, they 
should at least be mentioned at the proper places, just 
as tempore and in tempore are mentioned. Many such 
comparisons of equivalent or similar constructions have 
been made in the book, but rnuch more might with 
profit have been done in this direction. Thus, at page 
12, in the discussion of the Genitive of Material, we 
are told that "the relationship involved is ordinarily 
expressed by means of adjectives, e. g. poculum 
faginum", etc., but nothing is said of the common use of 
ex with the ablative. In the same way references to 
Silver Latin would often prove illuminating, since 
many of the constructions which remained taboo to the 
formal prose of the Republic finally achieved recogni- 
tion in the Latinity of the Silver Age. But after all the 
book is not a general historical syntax of Latin and it 
was probably necessary to limit rather strictly such 
glances ahead. 

The cognate accusative is defined as "an Accusative 
of the Inner Object in which the object is a noun con- 
taining. the same meaning as the verb" (197). Even 
so it is difficult to see any difference between some of 
the examples classified under this head and some 
classified under Inner Object; e. g. abi tuam viam (Rud. 
1027) and is viam (Poen. 698) are called cognate accusa- 
tives, but omne iter evadit (Lucil.) is regarded as involving 
the inner object. Now iter seems to contain just as 
much the same meaning of evadit as viam does that of 
abi or is. It would seem better to classify iter as cog- 
nate accusative or (perhaps better) to restrict still 
further the definition of cognate accusative to nouns 
of the same derivation as the verb on which they depend. 
In the lists of accusatives one finds also a number of 
examples like Amor. . . abstandust (Tri. 263), tributus 
imperatus est (Epid. 227), etc., from which it can indeed 
be inferred that the active form abstare Amorem, 'to 
stand off Love', etc., must have existed, but no citation 
of this form is given and no statement is made that the 
construction rests on inference. Some explanation 
should certainly have been attached to such exam- 
ples. 

Very rarely authorities seem to be misrepresented or 
examples misinterpreted. In the discussion of Phorm. 
709, ante brumam autem novi negoti incipere, Dziatzko's 
second edition is at least incompletely quoted (35). 
Dziatzko does in his text and note "recognize a lacuna", 
but in his Anhang he suggests that the phrase may be 
explained as a case of aposiopesis accompanied by a 
gesture. However, Professor Bennett is right in his 
inclination to classify the genitive here as object in the 
partitive sense of incipere; compare Hauler ad loc, 
who cites in addition Most. 1018 and True. 382 f. It 
is not difficult in most of these cases to supply an accusa- 
tive on which the genitive may depend, but it is more 
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likely that we have in this locution one of the ancestors 
of the French donner du pain, etc. 

The datives in Rud. 956a noveram dominum id quoi 
fiebat and 958, ego istuc furtum scio quoi factum est are 
classified ( 1 70) as datives of agency. Professor Bennett 
supplies in the first passage eius (with dominum) and 
translates by "the master of him by whom that was 
done". But dominus here means 'owner' (of the 
vidulus). This is the passage in which Trachalio, 
having seized the rope, is relating to Gripus a little tale 
to inform the latter that his prize (the vidulus) is really 
stolen, since Trachalio knows the owner, erus, the 
regular word for 'master', and dominus are often 
synonymous in Plautus (compare Am. 586 f.), but all 
through this passage dominus means 'owner' (see 959, 
961a, 965, 1021). At 1038 Gripus agrees to submit the 
question to his master (ems) and the same passage 
proves that dominus, 956a, etc., cannot refer to his 
master, since Trachalio would never have accepted 
Gripus's master as the umpire if he had known his 
identity (compare the next scene). Verse 956a means, 
therefore, 'I knew the owner against (for) whom that 
theft was committed' (so 958), and the datives are 
datives of disadvantage (see page 155 for facio with 
such datives). 

A work containing so many thousands of facts neces- 
sarily involves many points about which scholars will 
differ, but there can be no doubt that it is an indispen- 
sable aid to the study of early Latin. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that Professor Bennett will be able to com- 
plete his task in the near future. 
Bryn Mawr Collece. Arthur L. Wheeler. 



Roman Cooks. By Cornelia Gaskins Harcum. Johns 
Hopkins Dissertation. Baltimore: J. H. Furst 
Company. (1914). 
This study, a companion piece to Edwin Moore 
Rankin's monograph on The Role of the M*yeipoi in 
the Life of the Ancient Greeks (Chicago, 1907), is an 
attempt to bring together all the literary and epigraphic 
evidence on the cook and his calling. The first chapter 
discusses the Latin word for cook, in connection with 
which the use of coquina ars, and of coquina as a sub- 
stantive, might have been considered; see Archiv fur 
Lateinische Lexicographie 10.238. It may be noted 
that the cook's office is spoken of as an 'art' as early as 
Terence (Andria 30); interesting too is Horace's 
cenarum ars (Serm. 2.4.35), which of course includes 
more than mere cookery. 

Next comes a brief sketch of the development of 
cooking as a fine art, followed by chapters on the nation- 
ality of cooks, their names, their characteristics, their 
cost, and their social position, besides a consideration 
of the macellum and of the collegia of cooks. A great 
amount of interesting material is assembled and every 
phase of the subject is adequately treated. The chap- 
ter on names of cooks (25-38) is of particular interest: 
it consists of an alphabetical list gathered from inscrip- 
tions and from the literary sources, followed by an 
examination of the characteristics of the names. Some 
of the matter relating to the comic force of the appella- 
tives is to be found in Mendelsohn's Studies in the 
Word-Play in Plautus 56 (University of Pennsylvania 
Studies in Philology and Literature 12, No. 2, Philadel- 
phia, 1907.) 



The amount of material in a dissertation of this 
character is so great that its sponsors can verify but a 
small part of the references, while the reviewer must 
confine his tests to a limited number of passages. If 
any of the latter yield instances of inaccuracy, it is un- 
fortunate, since the element of chance may be responsi- 
ble for an unfair estimate of the soundness of the work 
as a whole. On page 48 the quotation from Suetonius, 
Vitellius 13, is surely wrong. The dainties are said to 
have been brought "as far as from the Carpathian 
Sea". That is not a very impressive distance, and what 
Suetonius really says is a Parthia usque fretoque 
Hispanico, that is, from one end of the Roman world 
to the other. The conjecture Carpathio for Parthia is 
found in no modern text, and, even if one were to adopt 
it, the meaning would be 'from the Carpathian Sea to 
the Spanish Strait', which is practically from one end 
of the Roman Empire to the other, so far as seaways are 
concerned. Holland, in his Translation of Suetonius, 
has "as farre as from the Carpathian sea", but rightly 
adds "and the straights of Spaine". Is it possible that 
the source of the quotation was a translation, and that 
it was not verified by a comparison with Roth, 
Preud'homme, or Ihm? 

In its literary form the work leaves something to be 
desired. With due allowance for modern parsimony in 
the use of commas, perhaps a natural reaction against 
the extravagance of bygone days, the punctuation is 
faulty and often misleading. As examples may be 
cited: page 13, "To cater to such connoisseurs in the 
art of eating a very expert cook was necessarily re- 
quired"; page 20, "the cooks in Plautus are slaves and 
not free men as they were in Greek comedy from which 
his cooks, if Greek, would most probably be taken". 
This is carried into German on page 15, where a quota- 
tion from Leo is made obscure by mispunctuation ; and 
into Latin on page 17, where a passage from Livy is all 
but unintelligible because of misplaced commas. On 
pages 58 and 59 essential marks of punctuation are 
lacking in three successive quotations from Plautus. 

Repetitions are too frequent. Martial's tale of the 
cook who performed such culinary miracles is given no 
less than three times (pages 13, 47, and 57) ; the inscrip- 
tion C. I. L. XI. 3078 is printed in full twice (pages 16 
and 78), the second time with no obvious reason; the 
cook's boast in Plautus Pseud. 804 appears on pages 19 
and 40. With a little more care, too, some awkward 
sentences might have been avoided : e. g. page 1 1 , 
"Then, as Livy xxxix, 6, puts it, turn coquus", etc.: "in 
his Antony, xxxviii, Plutarch also tells another story"; 
page 12, "the luxurious propensities of Nero, Caligula 
and Heliogabalus. The latter, according to Lampridius 

. . . "; page 22, "Croesus honored the woman 
who made his bread with a statue of gold"; page 62, 
"In the former country, as we have seen, the cook was 
never represented as a slave in comedy, with possibly 
the exception of one author. . . ; nor have we any 
other evidence for believing that he was a slave until 
Macedonian times". "An Asia Minor name" (p. 22) 
seems dubious English. 

The proof-reading appears to' be very well done; I 
have noted only Ephproditus (35). 
University of Pennsylvania. John C. RolFE. 



Tacitus, Agricola and Germania. Edited by William 

Francjs Allen. Revised by Katharine Allen and 

G. L. Hendrickson. Boston: Ginn & Co. (19 13). 

Pp. xv + 173. $1.00. 

This is an excellent revision of an excellent edition, 

which has survived the test of a generation. The 

revision has been thorough-going. The text has been 

conservatively reconstituted in the light of the recently 

discovered Toledo and Jesi manuscripts. Tables show-. 



